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changes in the affairs of Europe, and to one or other of which the present situation of all the parts of it is to be traced up.
Next to these, are those events which more immediately affect particular states and kingdoms, and which are reckoned merely local, though their influence may, and indeed very often does, indirectly extend itself further; such as civil wars and revolutions, from which a total change in the form of government frequently flows. The civil wars in England in the reign of King Charles I. produced an entire change of the government here, from a limited monarchy to a commonwealth at first, and, afterwards, to absolute power, usurped by Cromwell under the pretence of protection and the title of Protector.
The Revolution, in 1688, instead of changing, preserved our form of government, which King James II. intended to subvert, and establish absolute power in the Crown.
These are the two great epochas in our English history, which I recommend to your particular attention.
The league formed bv the House of Guise, and
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fomented by the artifices of Spain, is a most material part of the history of France. The foundation of it was laid in the Reign of Henry II., but the superstructure was carried on through the successive reigns of Francis H, Charles IX., and Henry III., till at last it was crushed, partly by the arms, but more by the apostacy, of Henry IV.
In Germany great events have been frequent, by which the Imperial dignity has always either gotten or lost; and so far they have affected the constitution